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marble floor; and the gloom of the place is lighted
with the glow and glory of passion.

Everyone remembers the story of how Mozart,
when a youth, visited Rome, and attended at St.
Peter's in order to hear a celebrated requiem
which had never been published. On his return to
his lodgings the youthful genius sat down and
wrote out from memory every note of the music
he had just heard. In the eighteenth century this
feat was looked upon as something almost miracii'
lous, but today there are hundreds of Germans,
and perhaps some few Frenchmen and English^
men, who would not shrink from attempting a
similar task. For example, at the Cathedral of
Seville a Miserere is now and then played, the
score of which is carefully guarded, and which,
they say, has never yet been duplicated, much less
published, and yet one can obtain a copy of it,
transcribed by hand, without serious difficulty.
Who, we wonder, was the man who first listened
to this music with such enthusiastic love that
each separate note burned itself into his memory
so that he could afterwards reproduce the score
of it at will? So much is certain, that he never
won fame as Mozart did, or we should have heard
of him. He was one of that noble band whose
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